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ABSTRACT 



Schools should be able to teach every child to read, and 
achieving that goal will require changes in reading instruction at many 
levels. Six key areas must be addressed: (1) early assessment to identify 
each child's individual needs and detect problems early; (2) classroom 
reading instruction that meets the needs of all children; (3) early 
intervention to help children who are at risk of not learning to read; (4) 
intervention for students in the middle grades and high school who are not 
reading at grade level; (5) teacher education that makes reading a top 
priority auid prepares new teachers to meet every child's reading needs; and 
(6) professional development that focuses on identified problems and helps 
teachers continually improve their skills in teaching reading. Reading reform 
as it took place in Alabama beginning in 1996 is cited as an example. (EF) 
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Teaching All Children to Read 



SREB 

David R, Denton 



Reading is fundamental. This message is not new. but in the last decade research clearly 
has shown that our schools should be able to teach every child to read. Achieving that goal 
will require changes in reading instruction at many levels. 



What does it take to teach all children to read? 
What does comprehensive reading reform look like? 



To teach all children to read, six key areas must be addressed: 

■ early assessment to identify each child s individual needs and detect problems earlyj 

■ classroom reading instruction that meets the needs of all children: 

■ early intervention to help ciiildren who are at risk of not learning 
to read; 

■ intervention for older children who are not reading at grade level: 

■ teacher education that prepares new teacliers to meet every child’s reading needs; 
and 



■ professional development that helps teachers continually improve their skills in 
teaching reading. 
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Each area requires individual attention, just as ciiildren do, but it also is important to 
recognize that they all are closely linked and that the last two — teacher education and pro- 



fessional development — are central to each of the others. 
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No one lock-step 
approach to teaching 
reading can produce 
the same results for 
all childien. 



This report is b^sed in psrt on 3 session 3t the 1999 SREB BnnusI meet- 
ing in Wilmington, Del. Contributors were; 

Ed Richardson, supcrinrcndcnc. Alabama Department of Education, and 
vice chairman, SREB; 

Darrell Morris, professor of education and head of The Reading Clinic. 
Appalachian State University, Boone, N.C.; 

Louisa Moats, project director, the National Institute of Child Health and 
Human Development Early Intervention Project, Washington, D.C.; 
and 

David Denton, director of Heal Ui and Human Services Programs. SREB. 



Early assessment to identify reading problems 

Reseaich on how children learn to read clearly shows that effective reading 
instruction needs to address certain basic issues. In particular, all children need 
to understand the relationship between sounds and letters (phonemic awareness) 
and must know how to use phonics to sound out unfamiliar words. They also 
must learn to recognize words automatically, including a core vocabulary of 
irregular words that cannot be sounded out. The best way to become a fluent 
reader is to read a lot — to practice reading quality textii that match each 
students reading level but also challenge him or her to learn new vocabulary 
and new forms of language. 

But children are different, and no one lock-step curriculum can produce 
the same results for all of them. Some will master word-recognition skills quickly 
and easily, these children will be ready to progress quickly to reading higher- level 
material. Othei*s will require rnoie — sometimes much more — intensive insti*uc- 
tion in phonics before they can read effectively for meaning. To teach eveiy child 
effectively, teachei's need to provide a balance of learning experiences that is con- 
sistent with each child s needs. Achieving the appropriate balance will be possible 
only if teachers have reliable, ineaningful ways of assessing childrens reading 
needs and can use these results in deciding how to teach each child. 
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States have taken various approaches to early assessment in reading. Alabama 
has developed a single reading a.sse.ssment that will be used by every school in the 
state. North Carolina developed a reading a.sse.ssment but gives each local district 
permission to select an alternative assessment that meets the same objectives. 
Texas developed a reading assessmejit that many districts have adopted but also 
allow^s them to choose from a list of approved alternative assessments. Mississippi 
does not specify whicJi assessments schools must use but instead provides detailed 
Reading Instruct ioHcil SuppI(*nicntsx.o guide both instruction and assessment. 

While their approaches to identifying acceptable assessments differ, tliese and 
other states share a commitment to two key principles for effective assessment. 
They recognize that assessment must be a continual process until children reach 
and remain at grade level in reading. They also recognize that consistently reliable 
results for individual children cannot be expected before the second half of 
kindergai ten and that early intervention will be most effective if it begins no 
later than the middle of first grade. 



While some assessments could provide lesults that are useful both for deci- 
sion-making about individual childrens needs and for school accountability pur- 
poses, the importance of flexibility in how and when children are assessed makes 
such a dual use problematic. So far no SREB state has made reading assessment 
prior to third grade a part of its statewide school-accountability program. 



Every Classroom teacher needs a full toolbox 



Even the best yssessinent will be useful only if classroom teachers are able to 
use the information to meet all children’s needs. This task requires them to pos- 
sess a broad range of skills 

and knowledge about the „ 

question; What percentage of elementary 
structure of language, the , , , . 

school teachen have all the skills and know- 

process of learning to read they need to teach all children to ,ead? 



and the teaching strategies 
that are effective for dif- 



ferent children. 



Moats: Perhaps 20 percent of new teachers 
are very well-prepared. 



Providing students with individualized instruction does not mean that teach- 
ing must be one-on-one, although some children with serious reading problems 
may lequiie one-on-one instruction. Teachers do need to be attentive to each 



States should 
recognize that 
continual assessment 
is necessary until 
children reach 
and remain at 
grade level. 



Teachers need 
to find the right 
balance of 
learning experiences 
to meet each 
child ’s needs. 
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Flexible grouping 
can help meet 
individual 
students needs. 



child’s l ate of progress and should have an individual instructional plan for every 
child who has problems reading. One of the most effective ways to meet individ- 
ual needs is through flexible grouping of children based on regular evaluation of 
each child’s progress. Flexible grouping should not be confused with tracking. 
With flexible grouping children may be in different groups for instruction in 
different areas of reading, and the groups should change as children progress at 
different rates. 



Teachers also need to recognize that reading instruction needs to be taught as 
a system. While children learn at different rates and require emphasis in different 
areas, all of them need teachers who understand the relationship between speech 
sounds and written language and who are able to communicate that understand- 
ing to their students. Unlike speech, reading does not develop naturally but must 
be learned, even tliough it may appear natui'al for some children. 



Repetition of the 
same instruction 
that failed the 
first time dooms 
children to failure 
as surely as does 
social promotion. 



Early intervention prevents later failure 

Early intervention for children with reading difficulties is essential to prevent 
them from falling far behind their classmates. Intervention can take a variety of 
forms — from intensive one-on-one tutoring to activities in small groups. It can 
be offered in the regular classroom or outside of it. Most important, even more 
than with everyday classroom instruction, the intervention must be designed 
specifically to meet the individual child s needs and must be provided by a teacher 
who truly understands tliose needs. 



Many states have made 
ending social promotion a 
high priority. While this 
goal is worthwhile, it is 
important to recognize 
that repeating the same 
instruction that failed the 
first time dooms children 
to continued failure as 
surely as does promoting 
them when they have not 
achieved grade-level objec- 



Question: How much phonics instruction is 
enough? 

Moats: The minimum is what it takes to 
teach the child to read any new word quickly 
and accurately. 

Morris: While they aiv learning phonics, it is 
essential that they be provided with as many 
opportunities to read at their own levels as pos- 
sible. Phonics is an essential skill but the only 
way to become an expert reader is to do lots of 
reading. 
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tives. In many cases, early intervention during die school year in first or second 
grade and/or appropriate summer programs can eliminate the need for retention. 
When retentioji is unavoidable, it is essential that children’s experiences during 
the repeated year be designed to correct what did not work the first time. 

The Oklahoma Legislature clearly recognized the relationship between 
early intervention and an end to social promotion in its 1997 Reading 
Sufficiency Act, Tiie act recjuires tliat eacli student wlio does not read at grade 
level be provided with a plan for intensive instruction to remedy reading deficien- 
cies, This intervention program is to continue until the student reads at or above 
grade level, and the student may continue to progress from grade to grade while 
working within the plan. Several states iiave passed similar legislation in recent 
years. 



Intervention for students in the middle grades 

AND HIGH SCHOOL 

Improving classroom instruction in reading and providing effective early 
intervention to children who Jieed it ultimately should reduce dramatically the 
number of students in the middle grades and in high school who cannot read 
adequately. Unfortunately, many poor readers already have reached these higher 
grades, and more will do so before meaningful change comes to all elementary 
classrooms. 



The longer a reading 
problem persists, tlie more 
difficult it is to correct. 

Years of reading clirficulties 
not only make grade-level 
material far too difficult 
but also leave students 
with significant gaps in 
the basic knowledge need- 
ed to comprehejid advanced 



Question: Can we expect classroom teachers 
to corivct students reading problems in the 
middle glades and high school? 

Moats: Teachcis in those higher grades need to 
be better tiained in reading, but students who 
are many grades behind in reading will need 
intensive one-on-one help from expert leading 
teacheis. 



content. Although it is difficult to overcome the cumulative deficit from years 
of reading below grade level, research has proved that it is possible to help older 
students correct serious reading problems. To do so lequires a correct diagnosis 
of the problems and appropriate intervention measures. 



Deferring 
intervention until 
third or fourth 
grade should be 
avoided at all costs. 

— The Naiional 
Reseaixh Cound 



It is much harder 
to correct serious 
reading problems 
in older students, 
but it can be done. 
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Comprehensive Reading Reform in Ala 



It is absolutely 
essential that teachers 
at all grade levels 
understand what 
is involved in 
learning to read. 

— Thft National 
Research Council 



In November 1996 the Alabama State Board of Education appointed 25 
people from schools, colleges and universities, business and industry, and grass-roots 
support groups to serve on the Alabama Reading Panel. The panel reviewed reading 
research and developed a plan that targets students reading performance on three 
fronts: 



I beginning reading instruction to ensure that kindergartners and first-graders learn 
to read quickly and effectively and to prevent reading failure in future grades, when 
intervention efforts are more costly; 

■ instruction explicitly designed to expand reading power in grades two through 12, 
with students expected to read frequently, broadly, strategically and thoughtfully; 
and 

■ intensive, effective intervention, designed to accelerate reading significantly, for 
struggling readers in kindergarten through 12th grade, with intervention to be pro- 
vided as early as possible and by well-trained reading specialists. 

Together, these three target areas form the basis of the Alabama Reading Inltiadve: 
Literacy for All, which focuses primarily on “retooling the teacher corps.” 

In early 1998, 16 elementary schools and middle schools were selected from 
a pool of applicants to serve as literacy demonstration sites for 1998-99. Each school 
had to agree to set a goal of 100 percent literacy for its students; attend an intensive 
10-day training program during the summer before the school year; adjust reading 
instruction accordingly, serve as a model of effective reading instruction for other 
schools, and be examined by an outside evaluator. In order for a school to be consid- 
ered. 85 percent of its faculty had to agree to these conditions. 

More than 600 teachers and administrators from the 16 selected schools participat- 
ed in the 1998 Summer Reading Academy, where they received research-based instruc- 
tion in leading from 60 certified trainers. Another three-day session provided 100 teach- 
ers with additional instruction in how to teach struggling readers. Principals, because 
they were expected to be Instructional leaders, received the same insti'uction as teachers. 

The faculty at each literacy demonstration site left the summer program with spe- 
cific plans to fine-tune and adjust the school s reading program to meet local needs. For 



via: One State’s Experience 



example, one elementaiy school decided to implement a systematic phonemic-aware- 
ness and phonics component, while another focused on strategies to connect writing 
and reading instruction more effectively. A middle school identified its primary need as 
providing intervention for 80 struggling readers. 

Colleges of teacher education were involved in the reading initiative from the 
beginning. Many instructors at the summer academy were faculty of teacher education 
programs, and they were expected to work with the literacy demonstration sites as 
mentors during the school year. In March 1999 more than 100 additional faculty in 
teacher education programs attended a five-day seminar to learn more about the read- 
ing initiative and the research on which it is based. 

The Alabama State Department of Education contracted with a commercial pub- 
lisher to develop the Alabama Diagnostic Reading Assessments for kindergarten, first 
grade and second grade. In addition to providing information that teachers could use 
to Identify individual students’ instructional needs, these standardized assessments 
also provide statewide information on Alabama children's readiness for school at each 
grade level. The assessments were tested by a statewide sample as well as by the literacy 
demonstration sites during 1998-99 and were administered statewide in the fall of 1999. 

In 1998-99 the University of Alabama at Birmingham and the University of 
Alabama at Huntsville conducted a third-party evaluation of the reading initiative. 
Preliminary results suggest the literacy demonstration sites as a whole experienced 
improved teacher behavior and gains in student achievement. 

It is important to note that the Summer Reading Academy and literacy demonstra- 
tion sites that were part of the Alabama Reading Initiative during the first year had no 
direct funding from state appropriations. Instead, contributions totaling $650,000 
came from businesses, professional organizations and other government agencies, in- 
cluding the Alabama Commission on Higher Education. Private contributions of about 
$800,000 funded a second reading academy for 65 additional schools in summer 1999. 

In 1999 the Alabama Legislature appropriated $6 million for the reading initiative, 
enabling it to expand to 160 more schools in 2000-01 and to all Alabama schools by 
2002-03. 



Supplementary 
programs can 
neither substitute for 
nor compensate for 
poor-quality teaching 
in the classroom. 

— The National 
Rnearcti Council 
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Teaching reading 
is rocket science! 



Louisa Moats 



Just as with elementary teachers, teachers in the middle grades and high 
school need to understand the complex process of learning to read. They need to 
be able to distinguish between reading difficulties tliat result from deficiencies in 
basic skills and those that stem from other sources, such as lack of motivation 
and/or low expectations. Teachers also need to realize that these different types of 
problems often are interdependent so that they can provide struggling students 
with the combination of intervention services they need to begin to catch up. 
Teachers in the middle grades and high school also need better training in read- 
ing so that they can help all students progress steadily to j no re advanced reading 
levels. 



Teacher education must make reading a top priority 



We know move than ever before about the process of learning to read. 
Althougli many children seem to learn to read relatively easily, the process by 
which they do so is actually quite complex, and teachers need to understand it 
in order to help struggling students. 



In the typical 
teacher-education 
program, the amount 
of time given 
to reading 
is insufficient. 

— The NaUonal 
Research Council 



It is increasingly clear that the teaching of reading is important enough and 
difficult enough to require much more in-depth attention than it commonly 
receives in undergraduate teacher- preparation programs today. Many states 
requiie students in elementary education to take only one or two courses in 
teaching reading, while those planning to teach the middle grades or high school 



often take none at all. Further, 
despite growing evidence about 
what it takes to teach all children 
to read, there remain significant 
differences in what actually is 
taught — not only among teacher 
education programs but also 
among faculty members teaching 
the same course. While most 
faculty members say that they 
teach about phonics, all too many 
graduates lack adequate under- 
standing of the critical role that 
phonetic word recognition plays 
in learning to read successfully. 



Question: Most ivading professors in 
teacher education programs say they 
teach phonia, but many teachers say 
they did not learn much about phonics 
as undeigmduates. What is going wrong? 

Morris: A great many of todays leading 
professors are interested primarily in 
helping teachers learn how to help 
good readers grow into expert readers. 

Far too few have focused their academic 
careers on finding ways to help struggling 
readers succeed, and we need to change 
diat 
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States have taken various actions to address the problem of inadequate 
instruction in teaching reading. Maryland now requires all teachers in the elemen- 
tary grades to have at least 12 credit-hours in reading; teachers in the middle 
grades and high school are required to have six credit-hours in reading. These 
requirements apply to both current and future teachers. In North Carolina, read- 
ing is now an acceptable undergraduate concentration, just as science or social 
studies might be. The Georgia Board of Regents will require all future teachers 
who major in early childhood education (certification for prekindergarten 
through grade five) to minor in both reading and math. In addition, many states 
have taken steps to require reading instruction to be consistent with the latest 
scientific research on learning to read. 



A traditional view of teaciier education sees three distinct phases: undergradu- 
ate coursework; student teaching; and professional development. Too often, there 
is little or no coordination among these phases. Teacher education instead should 
be viewed as an ongoing partnership between schools and colleges that is designed 
to make novices into expert teachers. Well-organized, high-quality teaching expe- 
riences in real classrooms should play a critical role in helping students evolve 
from undergraduates to expert teachers. Unfortunately, this kind of cooperation 
rarely occurs, but some SRLB states have begun trying to make changes. 

North Carolina’s university/school partnership program is intended to ensure 
that students in colleges of education get more hands-on experience in class- 
rooms. In some cases, classroom teaching assignments have been expanded to 
a full school yeai*; these future teachers are assigned mentor teachers who have 
received special training in mentoiing. The Kentucky Teacher Internship Program 
requires all new graduates to spend one year of postbaccaiaureate internship work- 
ing with a specially trained mentor teacher before earning a full teaching certifi- 
cate. The University of Mississippi takes a different approach with the MENTOR 
Institute, a pilot program designed to provide support and increase the skills and 
knowledge of new teachei’s who have Just completed their first year. 



States are seeking 
ways to increase 
the amount 
of reading content 
in the teacher 
education 
curriculum. 



Teacher education 
should be 
a partnership 
between universities 
and schools. 
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Professional development that focuses on 

IDENTIFIED PROBLEMS 



Undergraduate 
teacher-education 
programs must do 
better in reading, 
but we should not 
expect new graduates 
instantly to become 
expert reading 
teachers. 

— Darrell Morris 



Professional development for teacliers often hias been ineffective and largely 
unrelated to teacher's' real needs. To be meaningful, professional-development 
efforts in reading should: 

■ focus on developing specific skills and filling identified gaps in skills and 
knowledge; 

■ include opportunities for experts to demonstrate effective teaching strategies 
in real classrooms; 



■ be led by principals who have at least a basic undei'standing of reading and 
child development; and 



■ recognize that many younger teachers have had little or no exposure to phon- 
ics as undergraduates and that many vetei'an teacfiers have become confused 
by years of being forced to adopt one new program after another. 



Principals must 
understand both 
reading and child 
development to be 
effective leaders. 



Effective professional development does not have to take place in a traditional 
adult-education setting or in large groups. It also can happen within the school 
day. Several states have taken steps to provide schools with reading specialists who 
are prepared not only to assist children who have serious problems but also to 
work directly with classroom teachers who need to improve their skills in teaching 
reading. 

Texas has developed a program to encourage teachers to become certified as 
master reading teachers to work witli students and otlier teachers. In some cases, 
these master teachers would be eligible for an annual bonus, currently $5,000, An 
Arkansas program uses Reading Recovery's teacher-training model to prepare lit- 
eracy coaches." To help principals design professional development that responds 
directly to real problems, the Georgia Department of Education lias developed a 
set of videos for use in assessing teacliers’ skills in reading instruction. These tapes, 
which Include vignettes of children demonstrating different kinds of reading 
problems, can be used both to evaluate applicants' skills in teaching reading and 
to identify areas in wliich experienced teachers need help. 
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The hard part; putting it all together 



Addressing one or two aspects of reading reform may improve reading perfor- 
mance to some degree, but real change requires addressing each of them as an 
integral part of a larger problem. Only through taking on that challenging task 
can states accomplish meaningful change. States that have attempted it — 
notably Alabama. Georgia, Mississippi, North Carolina and Texas — can vouch 
for the enormity of the task, but they have persisted and are beginning to see 
results. 



Setting high goals is especially important in reading, but expectations about 
the pace of change also must be realistic. There are no silver bullets that can 
produce needed changes overnight. Because of its importance in learning to read 
and because it too often has been neglected, phonics has received much of the 



attention in recent years, but phonics alone cannot teach all children to become 



good readers. A necessary emphasis 
on phonics should not come at the 
expense of other areas. After all, the 
main purpose of learning to read is to 
get meaning from printed words, and, 
as witli phonics, comprehension skills 
must be taught. Only truly compre- 
hensive efforts to reform reading 
instruction can improve reading 
achievement enough to meet the 
demands of the 2 1st century. 



Question: How much of a role 
can technology play in helping to 
solve reading pwble/ns? 

Moats: Technology can be helpful, 
especially in providing practice in 
specific areas, but technology must 
be seen as one more too! that must 
be used within the context of good, 
scientifically based classroom 
instruction. 



There are no 
'silver bullets. 



ERIC 
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What does the 
research really 
tell us? 



The National Reading Panel 

In 1997 Congress mandated the establishment of the National Reading 
Panel under the auspices of the U.S. Department of Education and the 
National Institute for Child Health and Human Development (NICHD). 
The panel was charged with determining just what we have learned (or have 
not learned) from rigorous scientific research about how children read and 
how they can be taught to read. 

The panel also is charged with communicating its findings to Congress 
and to the public in ways that will be useful both in elementary school 
classrooms and in teacher education programs. The chairman of the panel, 
Donald Langenberg, is chancellor of the University System of Maryland and 
a member of the Southern Regional Education Board. 

After conducting public hearings nationwide and hearing from a range 
of reading experts, the National Reading Panel released an interim report in 
February 1999 in which it described its work to date. Included In the interim 
report was a summary of public testimony. The panel now is determining 
what Information is relevant and useful in the research “in order to influence 
the quality and form of reading instruction In our nation’s classrooms." A 
final report is expected in early 2000. 
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